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June 2y, 1*01 

Tau Editor 

Tue Bulloli.. of tno Atomio Scientists 
10^0-24 East 5^ti St 
C.dcago, 111 60637 

Dear Sirs: 

J" !i 0 a a f tiC ?'f ^ G ? v 0r - e Ken 0,1 " 3cri °l a rship, Politics and the Eatt-Vest ' \ 

Relationship in the Kay issue of the Bulletin deals with a oart of , > 

recent history ano it; relevance to the threat of nucloar war and the 

escalation of tne arms race about which we indeed need to be informed. 

i. • Ko.jio.i presents at the heart of his article a fiisconceotion that •' '• 

has becon<e general among the American public, and must be correct 

be l ore it does more harm. He wrote 

Although i.nruschev was a crude nan, ho wanted no war, $nd he believed 
in human communication. But he overplayed Ms hand. And such 

dvor^ble prospects as his influence presented went largely without 

ospose from the ./est, Tno compulsions of military competition were 
already too powerful. ♦ . ** , 

George McGovern in his autobiography Grass Roots accurately deoicted one 
phase of what acctually happened in writing: 

• • Through skillful but potentially catastrophic diplomacy and naval 

Pr ® sidont Kennedy had pursuaded Khruschev to withdraw Russian 
mlisiles from Cuba in return for assurances that the United States would 

m the is ?' a P d * The two superpowers looked into the nuclear gmve 
and Lacked away with .a new appreciation of the need for peaceful accomodation. 4 
As Admiral tyi.un nickuver put it: 'The oold'war turned the corner in J 

October, 1 • and it has never been the same since. 1 rt j 

Out of that confrontation between Khruschev and Kennedy and its resolution 
there emerged a united front between Kennedy and Khruschev 

oftM i h ® ha « ks in their respective countries. Some of the background- 

L . th , development is described in Kenneth O'Donnell's Johnnie ;te Hardlv 
j^ s account of Kennddy's dedision thtt the United States must 
n Vietr^m. Kennedy had been astounded end greatly impressed that 
General Douglas KacArthur had come and urged him to diseng-ge from the 
Vietnamese conflict*. In this visit BacArthur "was extremely critioal of the 
ndliUry advice from the Pentagon, blaming it on the military leadership 
hiri C th ? e Said '* 1 ' ad ad vanced the wrong officers. "You were^ucky tofcfW * * !' 
- of * . , happen in Cuba, where the strategic cost was not too j 

j? , 5* he 6ai d about the Bay of Pigs, and urged the president (against) i 

a military build— p in Vietnam." " - “ . ' 

Senate majority leader Kike Mansfield had similarly urged against that policy. 
Kennedy hau told him he now agreed with the Senator's thinking oi the need 
f" ® °™ p * e n te withdrawal from Vietnam. O'Donnell quoted him as 

But 1 can't do it until after 1 %5— after I'm re-elected" and 
bansfiAld h* d agreed. Then after Mansfield left Kennedy told O'Donnell "So 
we naci bettor be damn sure I am reelected.* 1 

That was the background for the situation George Kennor, described as Khruschev' s 


I 

g oi ng "largely without response from the West.” Khruschev* s ov;n perspective 
on this confirms 0* Donnells: In his autobiography Khruschev Remembers he 

wrote: M I 1 11 always remember the late President with deep respect 

because, in the final analysis, he showed himself to be sober-minded and 
determined to avoid war. . .He showed real wisdom and statesmanship 
when he turned his back on tight-wing forces in the United States who wore 
trying to goad him into taking railitafy action against Cuba. It was a great 
victory for us. . . ** Khruschev confirmed this appraisal further on: ' 


"As for Kennedy, his death was a great loss. He was gifted with the ability 
to resolve international conflicts by negotiation, as the whole world learned 
during the so-called Cuban crisis.. .1 believe that if Kennedy had lived, 
relations between the Soviet Union and the United States would be much better 
than they are. Why do I say that? Bec a use Kennedy would never have let his 
country get bogged down in Vietnam." 

Edward Crankshaw in his biography of Khruschev wrote that with the understanding 
that developed between Kennedy and Khruschev ."Khruschev was once more the world 
statesman, moving back to the spirit of Camp David - -and beyond. His great 
aim now was to liquidate all possible obstacles to a further improvement of 
relations with America." But "The assassination of President Kennedy in 
November 1963 had been a shattering blow." Without the united endeavor with 
Kennedy for world peace Khruschev* s part in this endeavor was vulnerable to 
the Soviet hawks ; and he was displaced from Russia^ leadership. 


In his book The Pleasure of his Company President Kennedy* s Assistant Secretary 
the Navy Paul Fay Jr. told of asking the President if he were not concerned 
about a possible military takeover of the country. Kennedy had a nswerered "If 
there were a third Bay of Pigs, it could happen." And he commented" *■» only God 
knows just what segment of democracy they would be def ending f they overthrew 
the elected establishment.*" 


The CIA organized invasion at the Bay of Pigs had been prepared the 
Eisenhower administration and was inherited by the Kennedy administration. 
Kennedy had been sold on going ahead with it on the understanding that it 
was a U.S. supported popular, uprising that would take place an no " 
invasion by the United States armed forces comparable to the Soviet t ke 
in Czechoslovakia. So Kennedy had- refused to allow the involvement of the 
United States air force. This refusal to allow the Bay of Pigs to irdtx . te 
' a governmental armed invasion of Cuba had embittered the CIA and the milit y 

command. Kennedy again refused to allow the armed forces to invade Cuba as 

the outcome of the missile crisis, but came to the accomodation with Russia 
that Khruschev praised so highly. This constituted in effect the second 
"bay of pigs" so far as the military leadership was concerned. 


George Kennon saw but one aspect of the Cuban missile crisis in writing of it 


"In the U*2 episode and the Cuban missile crisis the two great nuclear powers 
traded fateful mistakes, further confirming each other*s conviction that armed 
forces and armed force alone, would eventually determine theoutcome of their 
differences. . . In short, what was ^rewed is the dreadful militarization of th 
entire East-West relationship." 


•President Kennedy's resolution of the missile crisis was precisely to avoid that 
outcome, and KhrusChev clearly understood this was the case. But to tho military 
the resolution of the ftsSile. -crisis and Kennedy's determination to get out of 
Vietnam wore a second bay of pigs happened and a third in prospect. Hence the 
necessity in their thinking of making a transition from Kennedy's world peace 
perspective to Lyndon Johnson's dependable teamwork with the military establishment 
r accident that an arn, y g^eral was present at the navy autopsy of 
esident Kennedy's body and ordered the autopsy prematurely terminated— as 
one of the medical officers testified in courtin New Orleans. The evidence of 
onsplracy resulting in cross fire from two assassins was in this way avoided. 

I h mf«t S u the , -, page ° f WOrld histoI T thfl t George Kennon left out, leaving 
mistaken appraisal of both Khruschev's and the United States' part in the g 

superpowers^ 6 ^ thr “ t ° f nU ° lear War a " d COnflict betwJ« t£ So 
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— Griscora Morgan 


